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We have spoken, already, of the period 1925-30 as
one in which improvements in experimental technique
rather than fundamental discoveries in nuclear physics
were made by Rutherford's colleagues and students in
the Cavendish Laboratory.   If this is a true evaluation
of achievement, then, equally, the year 1932 was rich
in fulfilment and return.   In that year the neutron was
finally discovered with the properties which Rutherford
had predicted for it (see p. 161), and, for the first time,
the disintegration of the nuclei of atoms was brought
about  by   means  of fast-moving  charged  particles
" artificially " accelerated by the application of high
voltages to a vacuum tube.    Both these achievements
belong essentially to the Cavendish Laboratory, and it
can justly be claimed that, as a result of them, 1932
marks the beginning of a new era in the science of
nuclear physics.  Rutherford was only to live to see the
first five and a half years of this era, but the extent of
the advance, which that short period witnessed, was
surely enough to satisfy him that his policy in research
direction in earlier years had been amply rewarded.
As soon as the initial success had been achieved, he
immediately threw the whole of his energy into assuring
that adequate means for following up the new discoveries
were available for his younger colleagues.    Also, he
returned, himself, after what had been the lapse of a
year or two, to take a personal share in the prosecution
of particular researches.   Once more his brain became
active in speculation and his old enthusiasms wane
aroused anew. During the next few years he never tired
of recounting, in popular lectures at the Royal In-
stitution and elsewhere, the startling results which kb
" boys " were obtaining.   It was in just this way that
the first full details of the discovery of the uetttroo* and